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AMHERST COLLEGE, MASSACHUSETTS. 


The town of Amherst, in the County of Hampshire, and 
State of Massachusetts, lies eighty-five miles west from 
the city of Boston, and about eight miles north-east from 
Northampton, which is the capital of the county. : 

Here is located Amherst College, a view of which is 
given in our engraving. ‘This institution was established 
in 1821. Its resources were comparatively limited at first, 
and its success by some considered doubtful. But it is 
now in a highly prosperous state. It has a fund of 50,000, 
made up from the contributions of individuals. This fund 
is invested under the direction of five trustees, chosen by 
the subscribers; and the interest is annually appropriated 
towards the support of the college. ‘There are seven or 
eight professors, including the president, three or four tu- 
tors, besides other officers; and from one hundred and fif- 
ty to two hundred students. The yd@rly expenses of a 
student are from ninety to one hundred and eighteen dol- 
lars, including college bills and board. There are three 
vacations per annum; the first for four weeks from com- 
mencement, which takes place from the fourth Wednesday 
in August; the second, for six weeks from the fourth 
Wednesday in December ; the third for three weeks from 
the third Wednesday in May. 

The number of volumes in the libraries, is seven thou- 
sand and upwards; and the terms of admission and the 
courses of study are similar to those of Yale College. 

[American Magazine. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE COUSINS. 
[concLUDED. | 


It is now three years, since the cousins were married. 
Our favorite Maria, had fulfilled the promise with which 
she set out. She had preserved her equanimity through 
sickness and trial. She had established her habits as a 
tender and careful mother, as a most cheerful and affec- 
tionate wife, as an excellent manager and housekeeper, as 
an interesting companion and friend. Her household was 
well ordered, her servants happy and contented, and her 
husband to his praise be it spoken, was fully sensible of 
the excellence of his wife. 

Do not make the mistake to suppose that Maria was a 
mere dull, household drudge, always calculating, saving, 
and lecturing. She was social and hospitable in her dis- 
Position ; she loved elegance ; she was fond of poetry, mu- 
sic and flowers. The decurations of her house, were re- 
markable for their good taste; her parties, though not fre- 
quent or ostentatious, or expensive, never failed to “‘ go off 
well,” everybody was delighted, and wondered that a lady 
so fascinating in her manners, should appear so little in 
general society. But her home, her husband, her ‘chil- 
dren, her domestics—Maria never forgot that her first du- 
ty was to them; and there she loved best to scatter her 











flowers. 


Her husband’s business increased, his credit 
rose. His punctuality, prudence, and cheerful activity, 
qualities with which a wife has more to do than is gener- 
ally supposed, all told in his favor ; confidence in him was 
unbounded. 

Maria had ever continued on intimate and friendly, 
though not so strictly confidential terms with her cousin, 
Mrs. Bradish. Mrs. Bradish had troubles she knew, but 
as she had never spoken about them, she felt a diffidence 
in enquiring. She was surprised one morning when sit- 
ting with her two little ones in the nursery ; her cousin 
opened the door, and coming in, threw herself into an 
arm chair, and burst into tears. Her dress was in disor- 
der, her face pale and discolored with weeping. Maria 
tried to soothe her distress, and tenderly enquired the 
cause of her trouble ; but she kept on sobbing, and deign- 
ed no answer. At length, when she had exhausted her 
tears, and had sat some time buried in thought, she sud- 
denly exclaimed, taking her handkerchief from her eyes, 
‘* Maria, do you know that I am miserable! ruined ?” 

‘* What do you mean, Susan? how ruined ?” 

‘*T am ruined in disposition, in health, in happiness; 
and Charles says we shall be ruined in fortune, too; and 
that it is my fault; all my fault. Was it my fault that I 
did not understand housekeeping when I was married? 
My mother never taught me; she indulged me in indo- 
lence and pleasure, until my habits were fixed. Was it 
my fault that 1 expected to have servants who could take 
care of my house, and manage so that I could appear re- 
spectably among my circle of acquaintance, and that too, 
without the charge of extravagance, and dissipating my 
husband’s property, and injuring his credit? Charles al- 
ways told me before marriage that he did not wish or ex- 
pect me to be a mere housekeeper. Is it wrong for me, 
married young as I was, to spend a few years in society, 
while I have beauty and sprightliness, and can shine? 
O! Maria, I know not how it has come to pass, but our 
home is an unhappy one, Our servants are presuming 
and disorderly ; our children are neglected ; our meals are 
irregular, ill-cooked, and badly served; and what is worst 
of all, my husband, once so easy and good natured is per- 
petually finding fault. I fear by and by he will not love 
me at all; I do not see how love can continue on either 
side where there is so much fault finding. And if Charles 
should fail, which he says is not unlikely, 1 don’t know 
what would become of us.” 

“* My dear cousin,” said Maria mildly, ‘‘ which do you 
dread most, the failure in fortune, or the failure in your 
husband’s love?” 

**O! Maria; 1 would give the world to be able to make 
him happy, to make his home pleasant. But how can I 
do it? I have been accustomed to deference, to atten- 
tion; and I have not been accustomed to labor and exer- 
tion. I know I have pride; but I have more tenderness 
than either he or you will give me credit for. And I have 
a conscience, I would be glad to do my duty.” 

We will not repeat the long conversation which ensued 
between the cousins; but as it proceeded, a new expres- 
sion gradually kindled in Susan’s countenance ; new ideas 
gained admission to her mind, new feelings to her heart. 





At length, she rose to go. ‘I will try, Maria, and if . 
succeed, I shall bless you as long as I live. A new life 
will open to me.” 

““God bless you, and help you, my dear Susan; but 
speak not even to your husband, at least, not at present, 
of your conversation with me.” 

That day at eleven o’clock, Mrs. Bradish entered her 
kitchen, and gave in a calm, firm tone of voice several di- 
rections about the dinner. She went to the kitchen pan- 
try and store room, and even her unpractised eye perceiv- 
ed several things which required attention. These she 
mentioned to the cook, desiring her to attend to them. 
She went to her dining room, and rang the bell for the 
waiter, an Irishman. ‘“‘ Patrick, do you know how to tell 
time.by the clock ?” 

‘Yes, ma’am.” 

“‘Let dinner be on the table, in perfect order, plates 
heated, water cooled, at three o’clock. Have your tea 
ready exactly at seven, and your breakfast precisely at 
eight.” 

** Yes, ma’am.’ 

‘* What in the world has come over the mistress ?”’ said 
the cook to the waiter, as he went into the kitchen. ‘I 
had thought of leaving to-night; but I think I’ll.stay a 
while, and see what it comes to.” 

‘* She speaks like a mistress, now, any how,” said Pat- 
rick, ‘‘ and if she’d always be so kind and so steady, I’d 
do my best to please her. We want somebody to guide us.” 

That day the dinner was unusually well cooked and 
served, and true tothe time. Mr. Bradish was pleased. 
One thing only was wrong. ‘This bread is sour, my 
dear, and I cannot bear baker’s bread ; why can we never 
have any sweet, domestic bread ?” 

Instead of the cross look, and_tart reply, excusing her- 
self and blaming the cook, Susan simply said, ‘‘ We will 
try if we cannot have it better.’’ 

“Tt is better, my dear; this piece is quite sweet.’ 

Patrick could not help smiling, for it was part of the 
slice he had first taken. So easy is to sweeten things. 

Susan did not go shopping this day, nor did she go out 
in the evening. She had a little mysterious piece of busi- 
ness to transact at home. When Mr. Bradish boarded at 
the large hotel before he was married, he was very fond of 
a kind of breakfast cakes, made of Indian meal, milk and 
eggs. ‘This had dwelt upon his memory, and he had vain- 
ly tried to have some made in hisown family. They were 
always a failure; either heavy, or sour, or burnt, or half 
baked; and Mrs. Bradish always gave a groan, and her 
husband a snarl, when they were placed on the table. 
Susan knew that these cakes were made by an old black 
woman who worked at the hotel in the day time, but came 
into a little back street near her house to sleep. She sent 
for this old woman, and they were closeted together for a 
long time. The next morning, the favorite cakes were 
on the table, as yellow as gold, as light as a sponge, and 
smoking hot. ‘* Well, this is amiracle. Old Jenny must 
have made these cakes; nobody else in the world could 
have made them so well. Is Jenny here, Patrick ?”’ 

** No sir.” 

‘* Who made these cakes ?” 

“« Mrs. Bradish, sir. But the cook says she can make 
’em now, sir, because she sees just how they should be 
done.” 

Mr. Bradish looked at his wife, while the tears came 
into his eyes. Though fond of good living and punctu- 
ality, and neatness, he was not so much of a gourmand as 
to weep for joy over a dish of cakes. But’ he saw in the 
events of the last twenty four hours that his wife had 
awakened to a new and better sense of life, duty and hap-. 
piness; and his prophetic eye beheld with. joy the conse- 
quences of this most desirable change. There was pecu- 
liar tenderness and respect in his manner that morning, as 
he bade her good bye for the day; a smile of love and 
hope that thrilled to the soul of the wife, and rendered 
every effort and discuragement in the new path she had 
marked out for herself, light. And her trials were over. 
Difficulties vanished before strenuous exertion, which of 
itself became a pleasure. Activity was delightful, for it 
brought a beautiful result, and gave a zest to recreation. 

Maria was astonished to perceive how suddenly the 
mountain had melted away; how easily the servants were 
brought to order as soon as they perceived resolution and 
attention in the mistress; how dear and interesting her 
little ones became, when she allowed herself time to listen 
to their prattle, and to answer their smiles ; and above all, 
how the looks and manners of her husband became sweet, 
and gentle, and affectionate, in a reflection of her own. 
She learned a secret well worth knowing, that practical 
domestic knowledge, lies at the foundation of domestic 
happiness and comfort; and she ceased not her efforts 
until she was thoroughly accomplished in this respect. 
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About three months after the time of which we have been 
speaking, one of her servants left her, and another was 
taken ill ; yet there was no irregularity, no diminution of 
cheerfulness or comfort in parlor or dining room; the 
knowledge and activity of the mistress supplied all defi- 
ciences. ‘‘ Now,’ said she one day to her husband with 
a smile, ‘‘ now I am ready for the failure; I can cook, and 
sweep, and dust, and make a bed; and J can be happy in 
the company of my husband and children.” 

“I believe I cannot fail, just now, to oblige you,” re- 
turned her husband, “ for since I have become a punctual 
man, that cross old fellow has come round, and offered me 
the use of more money, instead of calling in the last debt 
which I owed him. But Susan, my dear, what good an- 
gel put it into your head to break the chains of education 
and habit and become such a queen of housekeepers 2” 

** Cousin Maria.” R. G. 








Narrative. 








THE ADOPTED CHILDREN. 


BY JOHN BROUGHMAN. 


A remarkable instance of the fondness of the Irish for 
their offspring, came under my observation during a recent 
journey to the south, by what I was facetiously told was 
the quickest and pleasantest route—the lakes—but which 
I found to be so much the contrary, as amounted to quite 
the reverse ; for we had not been long on our way, until 
the weather began to be what the sailors emphatically call 
** dirty,” increasing at last to such a tempest as I had no 
idea could be gotten up by anything short of an ocean; 
but it is astonishing how ambitious these same lakes are; 
they had us completely at their mercy ; and it was with 
great difficulty, and no little danger, that we made the 
shelter of an aboriginal lump of barrenness called ‘‘ Man- 
itou island,” where we were obliged to remain for five 
days. 

Now, as the purveyors of those boats always calculate 
upon making the passage in a given time, and never pro- 
vide more than an additional meal or two for adverse con- 
tingencies, and inasmuch as we had a few deck passen- 
gers—some seven hundred—it is not at all to be wondered 
at that provisions waxed alarmingly scarce. The deck 
passengers had nothing to eat, and we had less; and, out 
of our share, we had to support them; so as you may 
readily imagine, we were in a predicament. 

At last an exploring party happened to blunder upon an 
old cow. We would have as soon expected to see an ele- 
phant; but there it was—a living, breathing mystery—an 
organic remnant, a poor old antediluvian, eyeless, hornless, 
spiritless, bovine patriarch; and so, without venturing a 
remark, but with rather a smile of satisfaction, the attenu- 
ated specimen of antique zoology yielded up its existence! 
Indeed, it was a mercy that we were at hand to eztract its 
last breath, for it certainly had not sufficient strength to 
draw it ; and so we had beef, doubtful in quality it is true, 
but a shade better than starvation. 

During the continuance of our brief famine, the atten- 
tion of one of our lady passengers was directed to a fine 
honest faced Irish laborer, who, with his wife and three 
children, was journeying to seek his fortune in the far 
west. The children were. perfectly beautiful—the eldest, 
about seven years of age, and the youngest an infant in 
arms. They became especial favorites with all on board, 
and were taken frequently into the cabin, for the purpose 
of being made most uncomfortable with sweatmeats, and 
other foreign and indigestible delicacies. 

One day, delighted with her little companions, our phi- 
lanthropic fellow passenger was struck with a luminous 
idea! Addressing herself to me, she said: 

“‘T have taken an immense fancy to these little clean, 
ragged children. [ have. none of my own. This man 
seems very poor. I wonder if he would feel inclined to 
part with one of them? I would adopt, and rear it as my 
own. 

Although I had considerable doubt as to the result, I 
offered my services as negotiator, and proceeded imme- 
diate upon my delicate diplomacy. Finding my friend 
on deck, I thus opened the affair, after some brief leaders. 

** You are very poor, are you not?” 

His answer was characteristic, 

** Poor, sir,” said he, ‘‘ Av there’s a poorer man than 


I then told him that a lady had taken a fancy to one of 
his children ; and, if he would consent to part with it, it 
should be educated, and finally settled comfortably in 
life. 

This threw him into a fit of cogitation. He scratched 
his head, and looked the very picture of bewilderment. 
The struggle between a father’s love and his child’s inter- 
est, was evident and touching. At last he said: 

“Oh, murdher! wouldn’t it be a great thing for the 
baby? But I must go and have a talk wid Mary—that’s 
the mother of thim, an’ it wouldn’t be right to be givin’ 
away her childer afore her face, an’ she to know nothing 
at all about it.” é 

“« Away with you then,” said I, “and bring me an an- 
swer back as quickly as possible.” ; 
In about half an hour he returned, leading two of his 
children. His eyes were red and swollen, and his face 
pale from excitement and agitation. 

‘* Well,” I inquired, ‘‘ what success?” 

“ Bedad it was a hard struggle, sir,” said he; “ but 
I’ve been talkin’ to Mary; an’ she says, that as its for the 
child’s good, maybe the heavens above ’ill give uz stringth 
to bear it.” 

“Very well; and which is it to be?” 

‘- Faix an’ I don’t know, sir,” and he ran his eye du- 
biously over both. ‘‘ Here’s little Norah—s-h-e-s—she’s 
the ouldest—an’ won’t want the mother—so much—but 
then we’ve got used to her ways. There’s little Biddy, 
now—she’s not so ould~ but then, oh! ¢ear an’ aigers— 
it’s meself that can’t tell which I’d rather part. wid least— 
so take the first that comes, wid a blessin’! There sir ”— 
and he handed me over little Norah—turning back, he 
snatched her up in his arms, and gave her one long-heart- 
ed father’s kiss; saying, through his tears, 

‘May God be good to thim that’s good to you; an’ 
thim that offers you hurt or harum, may their sowls never 
see St. Pether.”’ 

Then taking his other child by the hand, he walked 
away, leaving Norah with me. 

I took her down into the cabin, and we thought the 
matter-all settled. It must be confessed, to my great in- 
dignation, however, in about an hour’s time, I saw my 
friend Pat.at the cabin window. As soon as he caught 
my eye he commenced making mysterious signs for me to 
come out. Tf did so, and found he had the other child in 
his arms. 

** What’s the matter, now,” said J. : 

“ Well, sir,” said he, ‘I ax yer pardon—for thrubblin’ 
you about so foolish a thing as a child or two, but we wur 
thinkin’ that maybe it id make no differ—you see, sir, 
I’ve been talkin’ to Mary, an’ she says she can’t part wid 
Norah, bekase—the—creathur has a look ov me, but here’s 
little Biddy, she’s purtyer far, an’ av it’s all the same, av 
you plaze; sir, will you swop 2?” 

“ Certainly,” said I, ‘‘ which ever you like.” 

So he snapped up little Norah, as though it were some 
recovered treasure, and darted away with her, leaving lit- 
tle Biddy, who remained with us all that night; but lo! 
the moment we entered the cabin in the morning, there 
was Pat making his mysterious signs again at the win- 
dow, and, this time he had the youngest, a baby, in his 
arms. 

“* What’s wrong, now ?” I inquired. 

“ Be the hokey fly, sir, an’ it's meself that’s amost 
ashamed to tell you. You see, I’ve been talkin’ to Mary; 
an’ she didn’t like to part wid Norah, bekase she has a 
look ov me, an’ be my soul I can’t aford to part wid Bid- 
dy, bekase she’s the very modal ov her blessed mother ; but 
here’s little Paudieen, sir. ‘There’s a lump of christian 
for you, two year ould, and not a day more—he’ll never 
be any thrubble to any one, for av he takes afther his 
mother, he’ll have the brightest eye an’ the softest heart 
on the top of creashin; an’ av he takes afther his father, 
he’ll have a fine broad pair of showlders to push his way 
through the world. Will you swop, sir?” 

‘With all my heart,” said.I; ‘It’s allthe same tome;” 
and so little Paudieen was left with us. 

** Ah, ha!’’ said I to myself, as I looked into his big 
blue, laughing eyes, “the affair is settled at last; but it 
wasn’t, for ten minutes had scarcely elapsed, when Pat 
rushed into the cabin, without either sign or ceremony, 
and, snatching the baby up in his arms, cried out— 

‘Tt’s no use, sir, I’ve been talkin’ to Mary, an’ we 
can’t do it. Look at him, sir; he’s the youngest and the 
best of the bunch. You wouldn’t have ‘the heart to keep 





me, throublin’ the world, God pity both av uz, for we’d be 
about aiqual.”’ 

“Then how do you manage to support your children?” 

‘Is it support them, sir? Be goxty, I don’t support 
them any way. They get supported somehow or another. 
It’ll be tim enough for me to complain when they do.” 

** Would it then be a relief to you to part with one of 
them?” I enquired. 

I was too sudden—he turned sharply round. 

“A what, sir,” he cried, “a relief to part from me 
child? Would it be a relief to have the hand chopped 
from me body-—or the heart tore out ov me breast? A 
relief indeed! God be good to us, what is it, that you 
mane ?”’ 

‘You don’t understand me,” I replied. “If, now, it 
were in one’s power to provide comfortably for one of your 
children, would you stand in the way of its interest ?” 

That puzzled him. 

‘“No, sir,” said he. ‘‘ The heavens’ knows that I’d 
willingly cut the sunshine away from myself, that they 
might get all the warm of it; but do tell uz what you're 
drivin’ at?” 





at an immense distance, and instantly started in pursuit, 
Fifteen minutes’ riding brought us near enough to discoy. 
er by its fleetness it could not be a buffalo, yet it was too 
large for an antelope or a deer. On we went, and soon 
distinguished the erected head, the flowing mane, and the 
beautiful proportions of the wild horse of the prairie. He 
saw us, and sped away with an arrowy fleetness, till he 
gained a distant eminence, when he turned to gaze at us, 
and suffered us to approach within four hundred yards, 
when he bounded away again in another direction, with a 
graceful velocity delightful to behold. We paused—for to 
pursue him, with a view of catching him, was clearly im. 
possible. When he discovered we were not following him, 
he also paused ; and now he seemed to be inspired with as 
great a curiosity as ourselves experienced ; for, after mak- 
ing a slight turn, he came nearer, till we could distinguish 
the inquiring expression of his clear bright eye, and the 
quick curl of his inflated nostrils. 

We had no hopes of catching, and did not wish to kill 
him; bat our curiosity led us to approach him slowly, for 
the purpose of scanning him more nearly. We had not 
advanced far, however, before he moved away, and circling 
round, approached us on the other side. "T'was a beauti- 
tiful animal—a sorrel, with a jet black mane and tail. We 
could see the muscles quiver in his glossy limbs as he 
moved; and when, half playfully, and half in fright he 
tossed his flowing mane in the air, and flourished his long, 
silky tail, our admiration knew no bounds, and we longed, 
hopelessly, vexatiously longed to possess him. 


by men. Combining beauty with usefulness, all countries 
and all ages yicld it their admiration. But, though the 
finest specimen of its kind, a domestic horse will ever lack 
that magic and indescribable charm that beams like a halo 
around the simple name of freedom. The wild horse rov- 
ing the prairie wilderness knows no master—has never 
felt the whip—never clasped in its teeth the bit to curb its 
native freedom, but gambols unmolested over its grassy 
home, where Nature has given it a bountiful supply of 
provender. Lordly man has never sat upon its back; the 
spur and the bridle are unknown to it; and when the 
Spaniard comes on his fleet-trained steed, with noose in 
hand, te ensnare him, he bounds away over the velvet car- 
pet of the prairie, swift as the arrow from the Indian’s 
bow, or even the lightning darting from the cloud. We 
might have shot him from where we stood, but had we 
been starving, we would scarcely have done it. He was 
Sree, and we loved him for the very possession of that lib- 
erty we longed to take from him, but we would not kill 
him. We fired a rifle over his head; he heard the shot 
and the whizz of the ball, and away he went, disappear- 
ing in the next hollow, showing himself again as he cross- 
ed the distant rolls, still seeming smaller, until he faded 
away in a speck on the far horizon’s verge. 

Just as he vanished, we perceived two dark spots ona 
hill about three miles distant. We knew them to be buf- 
faloes, and immediately set off in the pursuit.— Nat. Press, 


Morality. 























~ DUELLING. 


It is important to understand early in life how wicked 
it is to fight aduel. As the practise seldom occurs in 
this part of the country, it may be useful to our readers to 
be informed how the disgraceful affair is usually brought 
about, that they may see the folly, as well as wickedness 





him from us? You see, sir, Norah has a look ov me, an’ 
Biddy has a look of Mary, but, be me sowl, litle Paudieen 
has the mother’s eyes, an’ my nose, an’ bits ov both ov us 
all over. No, sir, no; we can bear hard fortune, starva- 
tion an’ misery ; but we can’t part from our childher, un- 
less it be the will of heaven to take them from uz.” 
[Morris’s National Press. 
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THE WILD HORSE. 


In a WEsTERN Prairie. 


We were water-bound at ‘‘ Walnut-Creek.” The wa- 
ter was too high to admit of our crossing, and for three 
days we had remained listless and idle on the bank of the 
stream. The fourth day came, and still the water contin- 
ued rising; and, as we could not proceed upon our travel, 
three of us, weary of idleness, determined to start in pur- 
suit of buffalo. 





of the practice, and thus be able to avoid the first step, 
should the temptation ever occur. 

In some parts of the country, when one man insults an- 
other, a duel is sure to follow. The party insulted con- 
sults a friend, and sends the other a challenge. He se 
lects his friend, and accepts the challenge. These friends 
are called seconds. ‘They determine with what weapons 
the parties shall fight—the day and place. Pistols are 
mostly used, sometimes rifles, occasionally swords, and 
even dirks. The pistols are loaded by the seconds and 
placed in the hands of the combatants, and at the word or 
signal they fire. If either is killed or wounded the difficul- 
ty is healed. But they are expected to fight till a ball 
takes effect. 

God’s rule is, “love your enemies,” ‘ do good unto 
them who despitefully use you.” 


OUT OF BED AND WIDE AWAKE. 
Two brothers, William and James, roomed together. 


They attended the same school, and were in the same 
classes. School commenced quite early, and as the two 





About half past ten we discerned a creature in motion 


boys had wood to get in, and a few other chores to do in 


Of all the brute creation, the horse is the most admired 
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the morning, for half the winter term they were late, and 
had tardy marks. Their father was not pleased with this, 
and one evening he said to them: 

“‘ Boys, this being behind-hand every day will not do. 
We must find some remedy for it; can you think of 
an » ad 

rf If you would have some one to do the chores,” said 
both the boys, ‘‘ then we never should be late.” 

“ Are you sure of that,” said the father. 3 

“O yes,’’ said James; and “ Yes, indeed,”’ said Wil- 
jam, ‘‘then we should have all our time, and never need 

late.” 

a Well,” said the father, ‘‘I will make this agreement : 
[ will have some one to do your chores until one of you is 
late. The first one who has a tardy mark must take his 
work again.” ‘ 

The boys were quite delighted to be let off thus easily. 
They thought there would be no more bringing in wood 
for them that winter. 

For a week all went on finely, and it seemed as if tar- 
dy marks were quite forgotten ; but after the novelty had 
passed off, the boys began to indulge themselves in a “lit- 
tle more sleep, and a little more slumber.” They were 
once or twice almost beyond the time, and at length both 
of them on the same morning failed, and with dismal faces 
they brought the ticket, with a tardy mark, to their father 
at dinner. 

He could hardly refrain from smiling a little. “ My 
sons,” said he, ‘‘ you see this will not do. I shall dis- 
miss the boy I have hired, and you must take hold of the 
work again, and in the meantime you can propose any 
other plan.” 

They thought quite busily, and in a day or two James’s 
face brightened up, and he said : 

“ Father, we must get up earlier, that is all; and.ifyou 
will only let us have an alarm clock, one that will ring 
like every thing, then we shall get up, and get all through 
and be at school in season.” 

“That is just it,” said William, “ that will be fine.” 

“Why will that do any better than being called as you 
are now ?”” said their father. 

“Oh, because,”’ said the boys, “it will ring so loud and 
so long that we shall get quite awake before it stops.” 

The indulgent father granted this request on the same 
conditions as the first, and a noisy little alarm clock was 
placed on their mantel shelf, to remain until the next tar- 
dy mark made its appearance. 

This worked well for about ten days. The boys were 
up in season, had their work done in season, and were at 
school in season. They thought a great deal of their 
clock ; but it was, after all, a trouble to wind it up, and in 
about a week they would sometimes go to bed and forget 
it, and have to jump up again to set it. At length they 
forgot it altogether, and slept late, and were late at school, 
and with downcast eyes brought to the table the tardy 
tickets again ! 

“T am sorry to see these, my sons,” said their father. 
They hung their heads, for they had nothing to say. 

“Have you any other plan to propose?’ The boys 
were silent. 

“You see plainly that the chores are not the trouble. 
You can do all I require easily, and still be punctual at 
school, can you not ?”’ 

"Yes. sit.” 

“The difficulty then is not that you cannot awake, forI 
ae have you called in season; is it ?” 

“No,” said James; ‘‘.but, father, the trouble is that we 
cannot get up when we are called.” 

“Well, now, what is the reason when you go to bed 
early, and have just as much sleep as you need, that 
you should indulge in all this lying and dosing, half asleep 
and half awake? Is it not a sinful waste of time and life? 
You come late to your breakfast, and go late to your 
books, and do not fairly begin to live till towards noon. 
Is this wise ?” 

The little boys knew that it was not wise, but foolish 
and wicked. 

“ Now,”’ said the father, ‘I will propose a plan, and 
you may try my way for awhile. Sally shall call you at 
the proper time, and wait until she hears you say, “‘ Out 
of bed and wide awake.” Do not wait to decide whether 
you will get up then or lie five minutes longer; but jump 
the instant you are called, and get awake after you are 
out. Will you try this?’ . 

James and William consented tothisexperiment. Sal- 
ly was faithful. She called the boys, until she heard a 
jump and an answer. They foulhd this simple plan work- 
ed admirably, and they had plenty of time to bring in their 
wood ; they came hungry to breakfast, and were bright 
and early at school, fresh in body and mind, and ready for 
4 profitable day’s work.— Youth’s Friend. 
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FORGIVENESS. 


BY JOSEPH ALDEN, D. D. 





~ 


“*T will never forgive her, if I live a thousand years!’ 
‘Don’t say so, Julia; you don’t mean what you say.” 
__“‘ Yes, | do mean what I say; I will never forgive her, 

fT live a thousand years.” 

Agnes was silent, for she saw that Julia was not ina 
‘tate of mind to be reasoned with. There are times when 
tls unwise to make appeals to the hearts and consciences 
of our friends. 

You will wish to know what led Julia to make the fear- 
ful expression above recorded,—fearful in view of the 
Words of the Saviour, “ For if ye forgive not men their 








trespasses, neither will your Father who is in heaven for- 
give your trespasses.” 

Mary’s father had taken a house very near Julia’s resi- 
dence, and hence the girls were near neighbors. Mary 
was of a social, lively disposition, and Julia soon became 
warmly attached to her. 

Julia was a very sincere and unsuspicious girl. She 
never said what she did not feel ; and she never suspected 
others of doing so. 

Mary was not a sincere girl. She was pleasant and 
good-natured, but her professions were not always in ac- 
cordance with truth. She would profess great affection 
for a person she cared little about. She would praise you 
to your face, and ridicule you in your absence. 

Julia, I said, was unsuspicious, and did not see the 
faults of her friend. She thought, indeed, that she spoke 
of others rather too freely, but then she had no idea that 
she could ever do so with respect to herself. 

The other girls saw Mary’s character in its true light, 
and gave Julia many hints to be on her guard ; but it was 
not according to her ideas of friendship to listen to any- 
thing to the disadvantage of a friend. 

Julia was accustomed to tell Mary all her secrets, all 
her plans and wishes, and to ask and to follow her advice 
on alloccasions. It is well to ask advice of the wise, but 
we should never implicitly follow the advice of any one; we 
must follow our advisers only as they follow Christ. 

Mary would listen with eagerness to all that Julia had 
to say, and then would repeat it, not always accurately, 
to such as were mean enough to listen to her. If there 
wore no listeners, there would be no slanderers. 

Julia always consulted Mary respecting her dress. 
Mary would praise whatever she wore, and by this means 
Julia was led to think more of her-dress than was proper, 
and sometimes to act in a manner which gave her friends 
surprise and pain. 

One morning, Julia’s brother happened to overhear 
Mary ridiculing his sister’s simplicity, and especially her 
want of taste in regard to dress, which was not in truth 
very*good, but then it was of Mary’s formation. His tes- 
timony Julia could not refuse to hear, and with a sorrow- 
ful heart she went to see her treacherous friend. She 
could not condemn her unheard,—a safe and wise rule for 
us all to adopt. 

Mary was at first disposed to deny the charge, but she 
soon saw that it would be useless; so she put a bold face 
on the matter, and declared she had a right to say what 
she pleased: ‘‘ My tongue is my own, and I can do what 
I please with it, I suppose.” 

“‘Q, Mary! how could you be so cruel?” 

“What have I done that is sobad? If you chose to be 
such a fool as to believe all I said to you, I’m not to 
blame.” 

** Not to blame !” 

** No; nobody of common sense would have thought I 
was in earnest.” 

Julia by this time was very angry, and expressed her 
sense of wrong in pretty strong terms, to which Mary lis- 
tened with a scornful smile. 

It was when coming from this interview, that she made 
the expression recorded at the commencement of this 
tale. 

Perhaps the reader will say, ‘‘ She had a right to be 
angry. If I had been treated so, I should have been 
angry.” 

I think it is very likely you would; but that does not 
prove that you would have had a right to be angry. No 
man has a right to sin. The only passage of Scripture I 
ever heard quoted in excuse of anger, is, ‘‘ Be ye angry 
and sin not.” If you can be angry without sinning, very 
well; but if you cannot be angry without feeling or say- 
ing something wrong, then you have no right to be angry. 
But there is a “‘ more excellent way” than to get angry, 
however great the provocation. 

When Julia went to her chamber for the purpose of go- 
ing to bed, she read a chapter in her little Bible, and 
kneeled down to pray. She found it rather hard work. 
She was accustomed to end with the Lord’s prayer. She 
began to repeat it, and got along well enough till she 
came to the expression, ‘‘ forgive us our trespasses, as we 
forgive those who trespass against us.” ‘This arrested her 
attention, and she paused. She saw that we are allowed 
to ask God’s forgiveness, only so far as we give it to oth- 
ers. With her present feelings, if she were to offer that 
petition, she would ask God not to forgive her sins,—a 
dreadful prayer! She recollected the solemn declaration 
of the Saviour, ‘‘ For if ye forgive not men their trespass- 
es, neither will your Father who is in heaven forgive your 
trespasses.” She arose from her knees, and sat down to 
meditate ; she remembered her intercourse with Mary, to 
see if she could find some excuse for Mary’s conduct, that 
she might forgfve her; but she could find none. She 
could not accuse herself of ever treating Mary with the 
least unkindness. What should she do? She ought to 
forgive Mary; but how could she? At length this ex- 
pression occurred to her, ‘‘ even as God for Christ’s sake 
hath forgiven you.’’ In this passage she saw was contain- 
ed the idea needed ; she prayed for a forgiving spirit, that 
she might be enabled to forgive Mary for Christ’s sake. 
And she thought of the treatment which he received, and 
how he forgave it all. 

She did not compose herself to rest till she could say, 
“‘ forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive those who tres- 
pass against us.” ‘The next day she arose in acalm state 
of mind. When she thought of Mary’s unkindness she 
felt sad, but not unhappy, as she had the day before. 

Agnes called on her at an early hour, that she might 


talk with her about the affnir of Mary, and lead her toa 
better state of mind than was exhibited the day before. 
But she soon saw that her efforts were unnecessary,—that 
Julia had already repented of the fearful expression, ‘I 
will never forgive her.””— The Lost Lamb. 
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STORIES ABOUT LITTLE EDDY. 


Seconp Serres.—No. 2. 


EDDY AT HIS GRANDMAMMA’S. 


Eddy found it very pleasant to be where so many peo- 
ple were ready to play with him, and wait upon him. At 
home, he had to play alone most of the time, but now one 
of his uncles was always ready to help him build houses, 
or draw his cart, or to buy his turkies and chickens when 
he came round to sell them, or to be his “bonny,” or to 
shew him pictures. When he was tired of play he had 
only to climb up in his uncle’s lap, and say, ‘ Please to 
tell Eddy a story,” in order to have as many as he wished. 
If asked what the story should be about, he always said, 
“* about the old bears,” till he had heard a story about a 
fox who lost his tail, and he wanted to hear that. He 
liked these much better than his mother’s stories of good 
little boys and girls. He always said after a bear story, 
“When I grow up, I’ll take my gun and shoot that old 
bear, and kill him ;” a threat which he uttered in a very 
loud, swelling voice, throwing out his arms at the same 
time. But no play pleased him better than when one of 
his uncles wrapped himself up in a plaid shawl, and came 
along growling like a’bear. Eddy then made believe shoot 
him, by throwing something at him; at which the “ old 
bear” would fall down, and lie on the floor as if he were 
dead. At each of these performances, Eddy made such a 
laughing and shouting, that his mother and grandmother 
were glad to shut their ears. 

Another pleasure which Eddy had on this visit was that 
of eating the cookies and little pies which kind grand- 


, mamma made for him, and which he thought much bet- 


ter than the piece of bread he had been accustomed to eat 
at home. And another still was from the visits of the lit- 
tle boys and girls who came to see him. The only diffi- 


' culty was that he was never willing to have theni go home ; 


but kept hold of their clothes, begging them to stay ‘a 
little longer,” and “‘a little longer.” One little girl who 
came to see him, and whose name was Genie, he remem- 
bers still, and often talks about her and her little sisters, 
and the white muffs they brought with them. _L. p. H. 











Religion. 








TWO AFRICAN CHIEFS. 

The native chiefs in Africa formerly took great delight 
in war. They used to attack and burn down whole vil- 
lages, and kill the inhabitants both young and old. But 
happier times have dawned on this heathen land; the mis- 
sionary has there built his hut, and set up his school, and 
gone to work with his printing press; and these warlike 
chiefs have listened to the gospel, and now live together 
in peace. 

There were two heads of tribes, Kama, a chief among 
the Caffres ; and Morocco, a Bechuana chief. A mission- 
ary went to Kama, and settled among his people ; another 
Christian teacher went to the tribe of which Morocco was 
the chief. Some years passed away, when it so happened 
that these two Africans came to the same place to sleep, 
at a distance from their homes. When Morocco heard 
that his enemy was in the house where he was to rest for 
the night, he did not like at first to enter the doors; but 
as evening came on, he went in with his attendants, and 
sat himself on the opposite side of the room from the oth- 
er chief. For some time they looked at each other in si- 
lence. At last the Caffre chief thought, ‘‘ Why should I 
be silent when I have found the mercy of God, and I have 
nothing but love in my heart to all mankind?” He then 
said to Morocco, “‘ Do you know the reason why you and 
I have met together in peace in this room? You have 
left your spear at home, and I have left mine; and we are 
now sitting together as friends in the same room.” Mo- 
_ rocco said, ‘‘ No, I cannot tell the reason; but it is true 
you are sitting there, and I am sitting here, and we are 
sitting as friends.” Kama then said, ‘The reason is 
this ; the missionaries have come into our country with the 
word of God. And that word teaches us, that there is 
one Saviour who died for us all, and one way of salvation, 
and one Spirit to teach us that way, when the word is 
preached. This word has been preached to us Cafires ; 
it has conquered our hearts, and we are now at peace.” 
They then took off the rings from their arms, and ex- 
changed them in token of peace and friendship. After 
this, they shook hands, and joined in prayer together ; and 
were greatly delighted in talking about the great change 
which the gospel had made, in producing peace and joy. 

When Jesus was born, the angels sang, “‘ Glory to God 
in the highest, on earth peace, good will towards men ;” 
and wherever the gospel is known it teaches lessons of 
love and mercy. It tells of peace with God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and that this was obtained by his death 
on the cross, to take away our sins. 
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Editorial. 


ANELI’S GREAT ORIGINAL PAINTING OF 


THE END OF THE WORLD, 
Or, Opening of the Sixth Seal. 


This splendid Painting is now to be seen at the Horticultural 
Hall, School Street, Boston. The Editor has recently visited it, 
when an explanatory Lecture was delivered, in such a plain and 
perspicuous manner, that even young children might under- 
stand it. The Lecturer began by stating that the picture origi- 
nated in a dream of the Artist, about fifteen yearsago. He was 
occupied ten years in painting it. He has connected with the 
conceptions of his dream, the Scripture representations of the 
scene of the Last Day ; and different classes of people are rep- 
resented by individuals on the canvas. 

The following description of the painting is extracted from 
the handbill :-— 

SUBJECT OF THE PAINTING. 

“ The Sun shines brightly over the Earth, and the calm hour 
has suffused its quietness and repose upon all Nature, as when 
animate and inanimate existence seems to forget all solicitude, 
and resigns itself to enjoyment. Suddenly Nature assumes a 
strange appearance, and the light of day fades to a sickly hue, 
before the premature shades of darkness; and, while the bewil- 
dered multitude seek the cause in vain, the heavens deepen from 
a lurid red to the dye of blood. Thunder shakes the globe; 
terror holds the amazed; escape seems their only aim; but time 
has gone—the last hour has come! The heavens of fire and 
blood are now traversed by dark clouds, until they leave all in 
darkness, save the hue of blood that streams around the fiery 
horizon; the earth shakes, and the fire falls from heaven on the 
lurid billows of the distant sea. Suddenly an unknown efful- 
gence beams from the portentious skies, assuming the form of a 
cross of light on the dark field of the heavens—it 1s THE siG- 
NAL OF THE Krnepom or Curist! And thus the dream ends. 
This is the moment selected by the painter. 

The scene of the Painting presents a wing of atemple. A 
statue of St. Paul, unshaken amid the ruins that crumble around, 
stands with uplifted hand, warning the people. The light of the 
picture, falling in its intensity from the glowing cross, and suf- 
fusing itself over the centre of the heavens, subdues the effect of 
the sun, the lightning and the conflagration. 

DESCRIPTION. 


1. The Painting is intended to be allegorical in several of its 
parts. In conformity with this design of the artist, the princi- 
pal figure in the Painting represents the Church of Christ in its 
spiritual sense, [a female dressed in pure white.] 

2. and 3—Represent those who repent of their sins; the one 
contrite, is prostrate in prayer—the other kneeling, implores 
forgiveness. 

4.and 5. This group, in the centre of the picture, represents 
that beautiful creation of God—man and woman; but in what 
contrast to their happy state in Eden—then in peaceful inno- 
cence and joy, now in mental alarm, their only aim is to escape 
from death and judgment. The wife, as her late last refuge, 
flies to her husband and hides her face in his bosom; while he, 
obedient to the impulses of natural affection, gently embraces 
her in protection, his mind, however, all in consternation at the 
awful moment. 

6.—The female figure prostrate and almost inanimate, repre- 
sents those who, conscious of their sins, purpose to repent, but 
procrastinate. Often, alas! in time of most need our strength 
leaves us, and no time is left to carry out our good purposes of 
repentance and duty. 

7.—This group of five princely figures represents those in 
power and wealth, who fulfil not the duties of their high mis- 
sion. The prince himself in terror, stricken at his sudden ca- 
tastrophe, and at the loss of honors and fortune, is represented 
as yet unhumbled and in rage. The soft couches of his splen- 
did mansion are gone, and’ the stone alone now remains to him 
to rest himself upon. He has neglected to dothe good he might 
have done; no time is left for repentance, and disappointment 
and remorse is the beginning of his punishment. 

8.—His wife, kneeling in prayer, expresses hope. How often 
the companion of the perverted is good, charitable and religious. 

9. Their son, in reproach to his father, who has neglected to 
instruct him, pointing to the shining cross—the light of truth. 

10.—A more humble son, penitent and prostrate, adoring the 
true God. 

11.—The daughter, clasping her father, to save her from the 
horrors of this awful moment. 

12.—Represents the Atheist. Confounded at the light of the 
cross, he seeks to escape its view,as in torment at the splendor 
of that apparition. His state of almost nakedness expresses his 
want of faith. This being it is better to leave to the contempla- 
tion of the spectator than attempt to describe. 

13, 14, and 15.—A group of three figures; a poor widow, 
daughter and child. The mother, though in fear, as shown in 
her attitude, has her heart with God, and hope is expressed in 

her countenance. The “aughter shrinks in fear to her mother, 
and her attitude and expression are intended to denote uncon- 
sciousness of guilt. The child, frightened, but unaware of what 
is happening, clasps its mother. 

16 and 17.—These figures represent Licentiousness and Sen- 
suality. One is prostrate in despair, his face to the earth, tor- 
mented by remorse, and oppressed by the weight of his victim, 


who has fallen back on him, stricken at the apparition of the 
bright cross, in which she beholds her condemnation. Abject 
posture and dress are given to express their spiritual poverty and 
degradation. 

18, and 19.—A group of two females. The mother, implor- 
ing mercy, is intended to represent Vanity, her loose dress and 
free attitude conspicuously displaying the elegance of her form. 
The daughter, in fear and amazement, is close to her. These 
two figures have been placed near to Vice and Prostitution, the 
too frequent consequences of vanity. 

20.—A male figure, standing and supporting himself against 
an angle of a building, stricken by the light of the cross, repre- 
sents the debauchee, and is placed near Vice, and at the extreme 
verge of the Painting, as the place most appropriate to so base a 
being. A tall figure has been given, with elegant folds of drape- 
ry, as characteristic of this vain and abandoned class. 

21.— Represents Avarice and Dishonesty as an old man, who 
seeks to conceal, under his mantle of hypocrisy, the goldenvase, 
stolen or ill acquired, to which he clings, even in this awful 
time, with an eagerness that will allow nothing but death to sep- 
arate him from it. Casually beholding the calmness of the 
Bride of Heaven, in her brightness and virtue, he feels more 
poignant remorse at his own ill-spent life. 

22.—A figure in fear and amazement. 

23, 24 and 25.—Three figures in fear and despair. 

26.—A female figure in desolation. 

27.—At the right of the figure in white, a female flying in 
fear and terror to a temple for refuge, at the consequence of her 
conscious crimes, contrasting with the calm resignation of the 
faithful Christian. 

28.—A male figure, with arms upraised, deprecating his pres- 
ent torments. ‘ 

29.—At the left of the last described, a male figure, full of 
terror and despair, represents the impenitent and hopeless 
sinner. 

30.—At the foot of the last, a figured amazed and confused. 

31.—Higher on the side of the steps conducting to the temple 
stands an impious sophist, inciting the multitude to reject the 
doctrine of Christ. He is represented in the act of haranguing 
his followers, some of whom are already dispersed, but part re- 
maining when the light of the cross shines forth. A black 
cloud suddenly appears, (emblematic of the darkness of his doc- 
trine,) and covering his face, the awful lightning flashes and he 
is stricken—confounded with his followers together. 

32.—In the distance a flame is seen rising from an altar, offer- 
ed as a sacrifice to appease the wrath of God. Many are gath- 
ered together, kneeling prostrate and praying, penetrated with 
alarm and awe at the terrible scene around. 

33.—More in the centre of the picture, and in the distance, a 
multitude is seen, some kneeling and praying, some attempting 
to escape, and flying for refuge toa cave. On aplatform overa 
portico are some prostrate in prayer, while others seek shelter 
beneath from the devouring element. Fire falls from heaven in 
the distance, a part of the great city is in flames, and in the 
burning ships is seen the destruction of commerce, The sun is 
obscured, thunder and lightning rend the heavens, and horror 
and dismay hold all—the distant mountains appearing as the 
only unimpassioned witnesses of the calamity with which the 
world is affected.” 

The moral effect of a view of this Painting, must be salutary 
upon any mind. We advise our readers to visit it in the eve- 
ning, when the descriptive Lecture is delivered. 

LETTER FROM A SUBSCRIBER. 
Canapa, May 11th, 1846. 

Mr. Eprror,—My oldest boy is now nine years of age. He 
has been a constant reader of the Companion ever since he was 
five years old. In January, I told him I did not feel able to pay 
for his Companion any Jonger, and that he must make up his 
mind to part with it. He looked very sad for some time, but af- 
ter reflecting about it for a few days, he said he could earn mon- 
ey enough to pay for it himself. He immediately hired himself 
to his father, and went to work, piling up wood, and raking off 
chips in the wood yard. In this way he soon earned half a dol- 
lar, and in verious other ways he contrived to get one hundred 
cents, which he wishes sent to pay for the Companion, and he 
desires to have it come in his own name, and says he will earn 
money to pay the postage. It will now be dearer to him than 
ever, for he will now know the cost of it. I mention this that 
some other little boys may be induced to do the same, and save 
their fathers from some expense. A Canapian MinistTER. 








Variety. 


WORK BEFORE PLAY. 


Some children have such an aversion to work that they never 
go about it till after they play as long as thé think it will be 
safe for them to do so, They then go to their work very unwil- 
lingly, and do what they were distressed at the thoughts of do- 
ing while they were at play. It is much better for children to 
do their work before they go to their amusements, as they can 
then play without being made unhappy by thinking that some 
kind of labor is to be performed after their recreations are over. 
This course will make children much happier while they are 
young, and the habit of doing immediately what ought to be 
done soon, may, in future life, bring hundreds of dollars into 
their pockets.—Myrtle. 


_——ee 


I CAN'T DO IT. 
Yes youcan. Try—try hard—try often—and you will ac- 
complish it. Yield to every discouraging circumstance, and you 
will be astonished at yourself—your disappointment in whatever 

















you undertake. “J can’t” has ruined many a man; has been 
3 


the tomb of bright expectation and ardent hope. Let “I will try” 
be your motto in whatever you undertake, and if you press on- 
ward, you will steadily and surely accomplish your object, and 
come off victorious. Try—keep trying—and you are made for 
this world. 


~ 


RUE BRAVERY. 


Be valiant against the corruption of the world, and the lusts 
of the flesh, and the temptations of the devil; for to be daring 
and courageous against these enemies, is the noblest bravery 
that a human mind is capable of. 

If thou desire to be truly valiant, fear to do an injury ; he that 
fears not to do evil, is always afraid to suffer evil ; he that never 
fears is desperate ; he that fears always is a coward. He is the 
true valiant man that dares nothing but what he ought. 

Hath any wronged thee? Be bravely revenged; slight it, 
and the work is begun; forgive, and it is finished. He is below 
himself, that is not above an injury.— Quarles. 


—O—oerereeeeeem 


IF I WERE A CHILD. 


Were 1 a boy, I would attend Sabbath School every Sabbath, 
and be as constant to my meeting. 

Were I a scholar, I would commit to memory, daily, a passage 
of Scripture to be recited every Sabbath. 

Were I a scholar, | would always be in my class in season, 
and behave with such propriety as to gain the love and esteem 
of my teacher. 

Were I a scholar, I would not associate with Sabbath break- 
ers, or the idle and profane. 

Were I a child, I would seek the Lord in the days of my 
youth, before the evil days come. 

Were I a child, I would sign the pledge, and never break it. 

Were I a child, I would never learn to smoke, or chew to- 
bacco. A May. 
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TOUCHING EXPRESSION. 


A certain lady had two children, girls, both young, and near- 
ly of the same age. But the elder one, by some whim or acci- 
dent possessed all the mother’s affections—there was none for 
the younger—nothing but harshness, Very lately, the mother 
fell sick, and was confined to her bed. While lying there, she 
heard gentle steps approaching it. 

“Is that you, my child?” said the sick woman. 

_ “No, mamma,” naively and softly said the resigned one, “ it 
as me !” 

Most parents and all mothers will understand this simple 
answer. 








Poetry. 


CHILDREN IN THE MISSIONARY CAUSE. 


BY REV. DR. SMYTH. 








Little children, when you pray 

To God to keep you through the day ; 

When you ask that he would take 

Your sins away for Jesus’ sake; ° 

When you thank him for your friends, 

And ali the comforts that he sends ; 

Don’t forget to breathe a prayer 

For those who know not of his care. 

Many little ones there are 

O’er the sea so very far, 

Who never heard of God above, 

Who do not know of Jesus’ love: 

Children who have never heard 

From Christian friends this blessed word— 

That gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 

Dearly loves a little child, 

And bids them always come and pray 

To him to take their sins away ; 

This Saviour they have never known, 

And therefore kneel to wood and stone. 
O children! ask of Him to send 

Some one t be the heathen’s friend ; 

To guide them from destruction’s road, 

Into the path that leads to God; 

That they may have their sins forgiven 

And when they die may go to heaven; 

That they and you at last may stand 

Within that happy, happy land.—N. Y. Evanglist. 


eee eee 


OUR BEST FRIEND. 


Who formed the little sparrow, 
And gave him wings to fly? . 
Who shields him from the arrow 
When flying in the sky ? 
Our Father, God, who reigns in heaven, 
By whom are all our blessings given. 


And who so gently leads him, 
Far from the fowler’s snare ? 
And who sovkindly feeds him, 
And shows such tender care ? 
Our Father, God who stoops to show, 
His grace to creatures here below. 


And who a dress provides him 
So beautiful and warm ? 
Who in the shelter hides him, 
Amid the raging storm ? 
Our Father, God, extends his care 
Through heaven and earth, and sea and air. 


Does God full many a favor 

To little sparrows give ? : 
And shall we not endeavor 

By faith on him to live ? 
Our Father, God, who reigns above, 
Is worthy of our highest love. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 

{> A few copies of late Volumes of the Youth’s Companion, 
bound, may be had at this office, for One Dollar a Volume. 

{G> PAPERS FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS.—Half Cents 
piece—Odd Numbers of the Yours’s Companton, for sever! 
years back—very suitable for Rewards for good behaviour and 
correct lessons in Sabbath Schools—may be had for Fifty 
Cents a hundred. 
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